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with the King that he should give up Nashaat Pasha and send him on
a diplomatic mission abroad. After a hard struggle King Fuad
yielded, and Nashaat was sent as Egyptian Minister to Persia and
has remained in diplomatic posts abroad ever since. He was Minister
in Berlin when I first went there before being transferred to London.
He is still a young man and may yet play a big role in the political life
of his country.
Apart from these ripples on the surface, Egypt when Lord Lloyd
arrived there at the beginning of November 1925 was as quiet as any
English county. I had known George Lloyd all my life and we were
friends, though I had never seen very much of him. He was a man
with a great capacity for responsibility; of the noblest ideals as regards
service to one's country; of the highest courage and of great personal
ambitions. From his earliest youth his sole objective had been to
become Viceroy of India: everything was subordinated to that fixed
idea. All the time that we were in Egypt together we remained
personal friends, but politically we were poles apart, and in the end he
short-circuited me and worked entirely through the First Secretary
Wiggin. Nor could I, nor did I, take exception, somewhat galling
though it might be, for I would have done the same myself. It is
highly disagreeable to work with anyone whom you know, however
loyal in public, to be privately disapproving. He came out to Cairo
with the definite instruction of H.M. Government to endeavour to
conclude a bilateral agreement and alliance with Egypt. That entailed
appeasement and concession, and both those terms were anathema to
George Lloyd. He was a die-hard of the die-hards, and by nature
opposed to any form of concession. In fact he was the worst selection
possible for the job that was given him. He was the man to hold
Egypt down in a difficult situation. None could have done that better
than he or upheld the honour of Britain with greater determination
and courage. But giving up anything was contrary to his most innate
instinct and, as I have said above, no agreement with Egypt was
possible without giving up something. He was the man to hold a fort
to the last, but not to bargain about surrendering a part of it. So,
from the start, his negotiations with the Egyptian Government which
were conducted with Sarwat Pasha were foredoomed to failure, a fact
of which I was convinced from their very beginning.
My own instincts were just the reverse. I felt that an agreement
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